NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE
the loss of a battle. He was perpetually vigilant on this point. He would send for his ministers and say that there was not enough work, that the artisans would lend an ear to agitators, and that he feared an insurrection from loss of bread more than a battle against two hundred thousand men. He would then order stuffs and furniture, and he would advance money to the principal manufacturers. One of these crises cost him in this way more than two millions sterling. When I hear people, writes Mme. de R6-musat, saying how easy it is to govern by force, I think of the Emperor; of how he used to harp on the difficulties arising from the use of force against citizens ; of how, when his ministers advised any strong measure, he would ask, " Will you guarantee that the people will not rise against it?" He would take pleasure in talking of the emotions of battle, but would turn pale at the narration of the excesses of a revolted people. The Revolution had, indeed, set her seal on him; he had never forgotten it. He represented and embodied it, but was always silently contending against it. And he knew it to be a hopeless battle. "I, and I alone, stand between.society and the Revolution/' he would say; "1 can govern as I like. But my son will have to be a Liberal/' And he was right, for in the ten months during which he was absent at Elba the Revolution reared its head once more. It was always present to him, not as his source or inspiration, but as a nameless terror to be averted at any cost. He was, indeed, the child of the Revolution, but a child whose one object was parricide.
He dreaded the idea of firing upon the people; he preserved a life-long regret for his action in the Ven-he courage to do it.    Could one at stzcla ai
